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IBSTHACI 

This document presents a description and evaluation 
of the Supportive Services Program in New York City for the 1975-76 
school year. It was designed to reinforce the cognitive growth of 
disadvantaged high sc^iool students who were referred from one of 
three Title I programs: Skills Samediation in Beadingi Remedial 
Mathematical and Native Language irts^ English as a Second Language. 
The program provided supplementary counseling and familr consultation 
to eligible students and operated in 32 high schools. The treatment 
group consisted of 2,873 students who received intensive services of 
at least 10^ small group sessions or 12 individual sessions. The 
control group consisted of a subset (1 ,061 studen^4s) of the treatment 
group who participated in the same main component in the previous 
year or semester and who did not receive intensive service during the 
previous period. Pindings indicated that students in the remediai 
reading program showed statistically significant improvements in 
grades 9 through 12, when the treatment length cms for one year and 
in grades 9 and 10 when the treatment length wis for one semester. 
Bemedial math students showed an improved average monthly gain, but 
these were not statistically significant. The number of students from 
the ESL program was small (19) students) and results did not indicate 
statistically signiricant gains. (Author/AM) 
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OHAPTm 1 - THE mOTRAJI 



The Supportive Services Program was designed to reinforce the cogni« 
tive p"o wth of dissydv^wtaged high school students -yho were p^^icipating tn 
one of ^ee Title I programs i Slrills Rema^ation in Reading (iO?-6p6l3)|Rein6diaI 
Math'enmtlcs SMlls (#09-69616 )j and Nativs Language Arts, IhgliBh as a Second languaga 
(#09-696lli)s This oomponMt provided a eoordinated program of counseling^ 
family vieitatlonj consultation^ referral and follow-up for those Title I 
participants who were ref CTred by teachersj other school parsonnelj parents^ 
or self^ and who appeared to have problems that were mp^lng the^^acadmio 
growth^. 

The program was in operation from Septanber 8, 1975 to June 30^ 1976 p 
It was conduot^ in 32 hi^ schools wm staff ed by 36 DomiadLors^ 79 family 
assiatmte and k school neighborhood workers ^ The target population consisted 
of students referred from one of tihe three Title I components Indicated above. 
It was expected ttiat SsSO subjeote would be ref enred^ 

Specif ically the progrm was designed to toiprove the reading^ mathe- 
matics and English as a second laJiguage skills of students iriio encountered 
leaff'nir^j adjustmmtj or attendance ^oblCTia in -Uie classrooms of the mato 
components of the Title I umbreUae J 

In order to acoomplish theae objectlvesi the Supportive Bmrvicms 
p^somel concCTitrated their efforts on etudaits f rom the r^erred population 
t4io w«*e ©sheeted to atteid r^iediation classes at least 60^ of the time. 
These intensive swvlces consisted of a mindmOTi of 10 smaLl group sessions or 
12 one-to-one sessionss Hie TOsQi groap sasalons consisted of a group not 
larger than 10 and ran for approrimately 3$ minutes ea^e The ludlvldaal 
sessions ran for a minimum of 20 Pdjiutes each. The intensive services 



inoluded treatment by the eounselor the f anily assistant md included 
homt visitations as well as in-school sessions^ It was ©^ected that ^60 
subjects of the target population of 82^0 would recei:^e intMsive treatment j 
and the other ref^^^s would receiira a variety of treatifiOTts including' • 
individual and group pomisd^ing of less durationi hcmm 'vdsltations of one or 
more ttaesj rtferrals to outside agencies suGh as medical faoillt las j reading 
institutes^ alternative sohoolSj OTplo^ent agencies^ reKabHitative programs^ 
recreational prograrfis^ psyohologlcii clinics and/or social service agencies j 
arjd/or ease oo^erences ^th other prof essiontfL staff personn^a 

This section speckles the eviluation objectiveSn the popid.ation 
samplej the data coHection proceduree^ the instrmientationi Md the methods 
of data treatment a 

EyAniATION OaJECTIVES 
There were two major evaluation objeotives for this program which 
were specified in the evaluation design dated Aprils 1976. 
These objectives werei 

1, to detennlne "vdieuherj as a result of participation in the 
Supportive Ser^dces Programj the average montUjr gain of 
the treatment group wHl surpass the average monthly gain 
of the control group at the ^0$ level of statistical - 
slgna^lcance for each of the following achlevenent areas 
specified wLthdji separate component progrfflns of this lunbrellai Skills 
Remediation in Reading(^-696l3)jRemedial Itothematioi Sttlls( ^-69616)1 
Native L^ui^e ^ts ^ WL (09-6963it)e 
2m to determine the e^rtent to which the prog^m as actually 



carried outj coincided id.th the program as described in the 
project proposals 

THE 

Hie prograii was designed to ssrvrioe B2$0 Title I paptielpants 
rrferred by the cam.ponent area teachers j oto^ staff mOTbers or aC-f © 
Table 1 below Indicates that the program actu^ly seMaeed far more subjects 
than it was dasipied foPo 

TAas 1: NWffiER m R^MRALS REOEITOD BY COUNSmDRS AND FMHiY ASSISTAmS^ 
BY SOtmOE OF REPTORAL^ 

SOURCE OF mimm REOE^m irafflm mcEvm) 

R^ERRAL BY OOOTS^RS BY F^miY ASSIST ^ 

Readtog Teaches ^ 5621 -6661 • 

MathOTatics Teachers " 333U . 3810 

EL Teaohers 933 1133 

Attendance OCfice ^1180 1051 

Oth^ Staff 971 1180 

Self , _ _ 1007 982 



Total 13jOU6 m^8l7 ^ 

The table shows that the coims^ors handled 13jOU6 r^^rals and 
the £miJly assistants handed 3^^817 r^errals© 

The .treatmmt p*oup oonsisted of all subjects i^o received Intensive 
su^ortlve ssrviaes of at least 10 seislons in a sTidLl group or 12 individud. 
sessiDnSj and who participated in on© of the m^n components of the umbrella 
progranip It was e^qpeoted that 2l60 subjects would receive intensive treat* 
ment either over the entire year or over one senestejf© 



Table 2^ b^ow indioates that 2873 students received this treatm^te C£ 
this number 1703 w^e in Read^gj ?6U ware to Mathanatioe and 206 were in 
the WL programs 

TABLE 2 1 TmmmE MD CONTROL QROVPS M ^ADE LIVEL^ COIffONMT MEAS Aim 
TMAmaiT LEt^GTH> ■ 

GRADE AND MADINO MATm^TIGS ESL 

TREAn^IMT LMOTH T O T 0 T C 



Grade 9 



1 Year 


316 


117 


205 


0 


66 


8 


1 Semester 


3?8 




M 




29 


0 


Total 


71]+ 


276 


618 


121 


95 


I 


Grades 10-12 














1 Year 


3U0 


193 


2X9 


0 


66 


11 


1 Saneeter 


M 


361 


227 


2i 


Jil 




Total 


989 




3W 


91 


111 


n 



TotalBi Treatoent Groups N«2873j OontrQl GrQUps N-IO6I9 

The oontrol p'oup was deftoed as a subBet of the treatment group who 
were in the smB major eomponent the previous year or aanesterj who did not 
raceive the totensive treatment dwing the previous perlodj ^d who had the 
requisite pre and post test datae A thorough search of the files of the host 
program revealed that complete test scores were available for IO6I students 
who were distributed among v^ious grade levrnXs^ eoiUponent araaSj and 
treatment lengths as indicated in Table 2 above. An analysis of this table 
shows that of the subjects who had complete teat scores j 83O were in Readlngi 
212 were in Mathematica and 19 were in the pro^amt 

DATA CQLIJCTIQN mOCEDimB 
iG.1 students p^ticipating to one of the Title I prop'ams of 
reftiMial readings mathOTaticSj were tested on appropriate instruments to 
Sept^ber, 197^j Jamoryg 1976} and May, 1976© ThB students were tested 
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in SeptOTbsrj 1975 and May^ 1976s The test data for subjects 1*0 received 
intensive treatment from the Supportive Service componmtj were obtained 
from these specified pro^ams# 

Data for the control groups were obt^ned as indicated above. 
The OEE eviluator made thirty-two f idLd ^sits to schools conducting the 
Supportive Service Erogram in order to assess Uie ijaplenentatlon of this 
component, 

Tm INSmUMINTATION 
Appropriate levris of the Metropolitan Achiev^^t Test (MAT) in 
Reading and Mathematics were admnlstered for pre and post test data for 
both treatment and control periods^ The Stanford Achlevsiient Test (SAT) in 
Reading wm utilized to assess perf ommcd In the WL program in a sjiniiar 
f ashione 

METHODS. OF DATA TREATllBJT 
The data were analysed by a pretest ^ posttest gain vs e^^ected 
gain without treatment (comp^ison group) designs Correlated t teste were 
appli^ to detemine ^ the differences between the averse monthly gaJji of 
the treatment groups md the control groups w^e etatietlcrily significantly 
different at the eOj levels 

All data were malyied by exponents j length of treatment and 
grade levels or SED code lev^Ss 

CHAPm III Tm FINDING6 
This chapter reports on the fin<W.ngs for each evaluation object, 
discusses the degree that the program was serving ihe needs of the t^get 
population and implonienting the project proposalj oomments on the* f aollltles 
'""-'"'^'^and materials utilised in the project j and reviewe the linplCTientatlon of 
the reconmendations of the previous yearfe study* 
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of the Supportive Ser^^^Qas Program by comparing the average monthly gain 
for a treatment va control group design ui each of the three subjeat area 
GonponOTts supported by this progrfflii# Table 3 swmnarizes the res;dLts for 
this objective by component areaj treatment Imgth and grade level. 

TABLE 3 : A COMPARISON OF THE CONTROL Aim TREATMBW GROUK ATORME MONTH 
m SUBJKT OOMFONMT, BY GRADE L^SiS & Tm^ara LBIGTH. 

QE^E 9 ^ GRADE 10 GRADE 11^12 

Raadi-nei N C T NOT NOT 



1 Year 117 ,03 .IOh^ Ilk o06 ai# 79 .06 *11^ 

1 Saneeter 1$9 *07 .lU^ 282 ,08 a2# 7? ol? 4 22 N.S, 



GMDE _ 9 GRAD_E _ 10 -12 



MatiiQTiatics : N 



1 S tester 121 .23 ,27 NbS, 91 ,l5 ^23 NsS, 

" Gil^E 9 ^GBME 10-12 

ESLi NOT NO T 



1 Year 8 ,07 ^Ol N,0, 11 ,02 ^Oh N*Ss 

4^ignif leant at the ,05 level j N^S** Not significant at mO$ Iwel* 
An analysis of T^le 3 reveals the following findings i 

1) The Bubjecta serviced from the Reading componOTt had atatisticrily signlfi^ 
cant improvOTent In all grades Khm the treatment length was for a yearj 
and in grades ^9 s^d 10 when the treatment length was 1 soriMtero For 
this later treatment lengthy grades 11 and 12 showed an Improved grin 

but it was not slgndjClcant at the #05 level, 

2) The eubjects serviced from the Math©natics component revealed an ^proved 
monthly gainj howev^^ these resultB were not slgniflcmit at the , OS 
lev^« - * 



3) _ nmberc I sub J eGts^ available extreraely small 

md the resulta did not danonatrate statistically signij'leant gains* 

Coniplete results of this evaluation objective are contained in the 
VUR foms found in Appendix B. 

Valuation objective #2 was designed to detenimie ttie ^^t to 
>rtiioh the Impl^ented progrm actually coincided with the project proposi. 
This objective was assess^ by means of thirty-three site visits made to 
the firid schools and training sesaiona# 

TIffl TARGET FQFULATION 

The program was in operation in each of the specajCied achools and 
was servicing disadvantaged studmts in the 9th j 10th j Uth^ and 12th grades^ 
The propoaal estimated that the progrm wo\^d seizes Sz^O students who would 
be referred* (The counselors actually received IJ^Olifi referrals and the 
fajnily asslstfiuits received lUiBl?,) 

The site w.sita reveled that all the schools had impl^ented the 
service delivery systm specified in the progrfim proposal. The Supportive 
Serviced counselors were aupplanentlng the tax levy counaelor and seryiced 
the refOTred Title I partlcipantSp The counselors i conducted Individual and 
small group counseling sessionsi modm program adjustments and a]^ropr late 
referrsJLs to social^ psychiatric and educational agencies j co^erred with 
other staff porsonn^ on a need basisj observed studOTts In the classroom- 
monltored the activities of the famUy asslstants| and kept appropriat© 
records. 

The family assistants i made home visitsi contacted parents by 
telephone I acted as a liason between the home ind the echoolj provided 
school personnri with pertinent feedback ^out the home baokground and 



and f ainlly relatiDnshipj and in some cases assisted counsriors in Gounseling 
and/or idi^sing individuri st'adOTts* 

The SuppQrtiTO Services ft^ogram gave a great deal of assistance to 
many students gnd their families j and the Title I content ^ea programs made 
extOTsive use of this program,' Table 1 on ps^e 3 indicated that the program 
actually seinrioed more than the expected number of students. 

An analysis of Table hs bdLoWj shows that couns^ors received an 



average of 362 referrslsj and the f anlly assistants received an averse 
of 188 ref err d-s . . 

TABLE h t CASE AC T IVITIES OF^ COTOSiLORS A^ ASSISTANTS* 



COUI^SELO.TS (N=36) 




FAMILY ASSISTANTS (N«79) 




AGTrv'ITi 


Ntfl-IBM 


ACTIVITY 




Referrals Received 


13,046 


EefeiTala Received 


1U,817 


Students Interviewed 


8,359 


Students Seen In School 


8,198 


Parents Interviewed 


2,239 


Parents Seen at Home 


10,031 


Classi'oom Visitations 


?Oii 


Home Visitations 


lU,730 


Case Conferences 


590 


Parents Contacted by phone 


6,lU0 


Faculty Meetings Addressed 


33 


Interpretation Oases 


2,070 


Group Sessions • 


1,101 


Oases Escorted 


659 



Table $ reveals that a key to the solution of many of the students problems 



required outside assistance* ApproxljnatdLy 20^ of the cases referred to 
the school counsd.ors were ritlinately referred to oth^ agencieSj clinics j 
and programso . ' 
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T^LE gi nEFERRALS MADE TO OTHER AQHJCIE3 , CLINICS / AND FROGRAMS . 



TOTE OF R^^^AL 


NUHBER 


Hental Hed^th Agencies & C3LiniGs 


1*23 


Phyeicri Health Probloris 


380 


^ternatlve Schools 


U87 


Emplo^ent Agencies 


389 


BCG: Learning Disability Diagnosis 


186 


Other AgOTClesi Learning Disability Diagnosis 


no 


BCGi Emotional Problons 


193 


Bureau of ChU.d Welfares Social Services 


61 


Bureau of Child Welfare i Child Abuse ■ 


9 


N.Y.S.Office of Vocation^ Rehabilitation 


90 


Reoreationsi ^ograms & Agencies 


eg 


Total Referrals 


2ia3 



Title I teadiers^ assistant principals^" and principals t^o w^e 
interviewed in the field schools reported highly poaltive attitudes about the 
prograjn& They reported that the progrimi was having a very positive effect 
in several waysi 

la that m^y students who were frequently truant were returoing 

to school J ribeit^ In some cases for britf periodS| 
2. t'n^.t parOTts were gaLnlng a better understanding of their 

childienj tha school and the progrm offerlnga available - * 

in New York City| 
3* that many students were having medical and psychologic^ 

problans attaided to that may not have been noticed | 

EKLC 



. that positive attltudlnri ch^gee were noted r students 
ijfiproved. their relationships with ao^ 
- dieciplln^y problOTa were reducedr and ; 
to have a more positive arif Ijn^ej 
$Q that other . etudants w^e being serviced by i receiving 

holp in obtaining jobs J being refeired to more appropriate 
eduoational programs^ or special agencies suoh as OeV.R.j^ 
6, that mpedlirients to leaj'ning were mintaised by hiriping — 
students cope more effectively with i language problCTisj 
poor home environment j and other culturalj so aial and/or 
psychological problOTB* 
-In the matn^ the staff reported that the Supportive Services personnel were 
working with the hardest oases in their sohools and that an effective evalua 
tion should be bdsed on successful cases hancaed ratho? than on the gl^ -^^ 
■ achievement success of the treatment load for whom test scores may be 
avail able. 

The dAlrary systCTi was not withOTit Its problroSs First ^ there was 
a large turnover of personnel* Fifteen of the 36 oounselors were replaced 
during the acad^c year because of excessing and layoffs of educational' 
persomel by the Board of Educations Second^ th^e was some resistance on 
the part of a few persoimd. to involve^thenselves in group counseling and 
intensive case loads - both of which were new for them^ Thirds there .was 
a f eriing of Mpotence with some staff manb era who had dlf floaty in dealing 
with clients ^ose educational hlstb^ wis one of repeated faUwe, whose - 
coimmmication skills were poorj and >diose motivation was, at best j coMused, 
Fourth^ there was some confusion over the role of the Supportive Services 
persoimel and their relationships to repil^ taK Imvy counselors j and to 

:.. = 1, -0.V.R.-- Office of Vocational Rehabilitatldn.-- 



other Title I pwsomiel. Fifth, 3ji sane ichoole, the cotms^ora . and family 
MBiatmts evidenaed minlmri teain off orts and provided bilateral ser^oe, 
wherein the fanily aisiitants handled attendance rtf err ala md the counsrior 
handled all other b^avior and learning refwrali. Finally^ the prop' am 
deeign which specified that the progr an would only service rsCffi^ed lubjecti 
was a handicap insofar ai it precluded oouniriors from early identification 
of students #10 covid benefit from an intensive comid^ing progran« 

The mpact of these probl^s was ntolm^ed by the super^sory 
staff and the trainii^ progranis indicated b^ow, 

. .. . SUPmVISION TRAmPIG 

^ The Supportive Services ^ogrOT w^ supervised by two coordinators* 
One was responsible for fee supervision of the school counsriorSj the other 
for the supervision of the fairdly assistants. The supervisors advised 
school acininistrators on the guidelines f or implTOentlng the prograinj con- 
ducted training programs for their respective personnel! visited the schools 
-on a regular basis to supervise the operations of the progr^j and performed 
other leadership and coordinative functions e The supervisors were assisted in 
the performance of their tasl^ by two assistant coordinators* 

The counselors were required to att^d training sessions held 
twice monthlyo These sessions focused on? the.aocio-psy^ologicd, and 
culturd. background of Hispanic and Black stud entsj the w^rs to diagnose 
various types of laaroing problans and le^Tiii^ dlsabilltiesi the psycho*- 
dynamiGS of f srily lif e aid Interactionj the increased interpersonal sensibility 
and se]J-awareness of counselorsi and the OThancing of l^th individual and : : 
group coiffiiaLdJig ^iHs in worki^ mth tm'grt population studmts. The ; 
famdiy^ assistants were required to attend monthly training sessions which 
focus^ on techm.ques of workMg with par^ts and studOTtai individual md 
group oounseiingi adoleSQent b^avior and the deylant chdidj and community 



reeources and services, Approxajnateljr 60% of the faJnily assistants reeeived 
fifteen additional training eessions In group counseling and workshops in 
case proaessing, Furthermorej those assistants vdio were uorking on a ci^eer 
ladder were granted three hours of released ttoe each week in order to 
pursue their formal college education., 

Hie supervisors of the progrffln carried out their mission with 
consujimate skills* They w^e highly reg^ded by flrid persoimel and school 
a^ilnlstratorSe The training pro gr^LS were well run ^d provided wortl^ 
examples of in-service education* This Irformation was shared at faculty 
meetings and informal discussions with re^lw tax levy oounsalors* 

FACILITIES Mm MATEHIALS 
Every school provided an office for Supportive SeCTrlces personnel^ 
and in most schools the couns^ors were doilm to locate space for small group 
Qounseling sesslonss Howeverj the quality and the adequacy of the faoilitles 
varied from school to school. Sever^ schools had excellent facilities^^ 
the majority of the schools provided good or adequate facilities j and some 
schools had extremely ppor and inade^ate facilities p ifeny of these 
conditions were outside the control of the Supportive Services; ft*ograi!i« 
Several of the high schools are overutillsed md good space was not currently 
av^lablee However j steps could be taken to taprove the conditions at 
those schools vrfi ere the coimselors ^d f^JJly assistants shared ^allj noi^j 
poorly ventilated cubicles « In general the facilities appGared to be excellent 
in 2 schoolSj good in 13 schoolSj adequate in 13 schools and poor in h schoolss 

The staff reported that they were able to obtrin appropriate 
materirise ^ : 

FRSVT0U5 REGOIfl-miDATIONS ; 
The evgGLuation report conducted for the 197k^l97$ acadofilc year 
made four recoiranoidat ions. These werei 



!• that high schools should be allowed to volunteer to serve 
as sites for the progran and the princip^s should receive 
copies of the guidriines and sign st at onents indicating 
that they understand the terns j 

2» that tijTie ehould be ilwed for each school to develop a 
working tean modd. and that f sffd^ly assistants should 
participate in ^oupej 

3» that greats flexibility should be available for utmiation 
of f^Tiily assistants « some ^oiild be allowed to do counsel- 
ing in schools J others should dwelop conmmity resources j 
axiA others make home contact Sp Three hundred visits are 
too many for every family assistant to make mA more 
regiJ^ar use of the td^ephone should be instituted j 

h* that counsd^ors should organise thans elves into borough 
teams with some members taking a resource role in each 
of the foUowing areas: AcW^istratlon*-program policies j 
Career counseltogj Group couns^ingj and Learning problanss 

iniese recoMiiendations wwe iinplOTented in the following ways s 

le .yJL Title I high schools have the option of having the pro- 
granj the guidelines were distributed to all prtnclpals 
and conferences were h Ad with administrative personnd- ' 
-who did not understand or who disagreed with the guidelines* 

2# Tme was aUowed for team models to dOTelop. Family 
assistants were provided with traindng in group pro- 
cedm*es~^d some' cases acted as co-lead^s ^ the actual 
group counseling sessions. 



3- More fl edibility in the roles of f aaily aieiatstfita was 

instituted. Some family assist^ts aeted as supportiva , 
oouneelorB| othera participated in the group prooaaa 
and others conoentrated on the hOTS-ooifsntinlty sehool 
liaiaon role* Eaoh f OTily ^siatant waa not required to 
viait 300 hOTies and the telephone wae i&rtdely ©nployed 
In contacting the honie* 
hm Counsriora met twice a itionth for trrim^ng seaalona on 
a bl-borough basisi and indlvidi: i coianaelors aaetMed . 
. laadt^ehlp raeponalbilltiea in these aesalone '^Ich 
covered specified areas as well aa oth^ contact areae. 

CHAPTER 17 

SmOMlY OF MAJOR FPIDpIGS^ 00N0LU3I0MS ^ MP mCOIWIPATIONS 

The teat reaulta reyealed that the project did have an impact on 
academic achlev^sit in certain componait sff*eas and not in othera# Statis- 
tically algnjJlcant gains were obtained for reading^ for aH grade levela 
when the treatma^t Imgth was for 1 year and for gradea 9 and 10 when the 
treatment length was for 1 saneater. Improved scores were obtained for 
reading In grades 11 and 12j and mathonatlcs in all grades whrn the treat- : 
ment length was 1 semester^ however^ these later Improvaiients were not 
• statiatlcaJJ^y sl^;^icant e The ESL aample was very amali ^d yi^ded no 
statistically significant results. 

Tiim site vlalta revealed that the project waa strffed by personnri who 
werejiighly motivated j _had_ strong identification with the program^ knew the. 
project's goals and taplOTmtotion criteriaj and cared a great deal ^out 
ihe studwta who w^e rrferreda - ^V . 



Diterviews with kejr school perioimri showed the prograin was having 
an^exeelltnt iMpact on the %iff*d to reach hard to teach" students that 
this prop-am ?as designed to hd.p. The intarmewe revealed thats many atudmtg 
were attending elassea that heretofore had hem. ti^mtj parente were gaining 
a better , underst^ding of their children md tiie schools j many etudOTts 
were referred to appropriate outside agencies that probably would not have 
been assisted I and that inaiy Individuals liiipedtinents 
to learning had these handicaps mlnlinl^ed and in several cases overcame 
thOT* 

Severri obsgL^^vations were made that appeared to detract from the 
project ^s accomplishing greats go^^e. The study fotmd thati there was a 
large turnover of p^sonnrij some personnd» had ddJCficuliies In involving 
th=OTselves in what was for than new auid imsure technlqaesj some persoimel 
bec^e disillusioned after repeated failures in working with these difficult 
caBeaj there was some oo^usion jji the role of Supportive Services personneli 
some schools had a bilaterri rather than a coordinated team approachj and 
that the rtf ^ral system had built In Idjiitations. It was further observed 
that poor facilities east ed in several of the sehools^ The excellent 
supervision and statff tradning provided for in the project tended to mini-^ 
ml^a these limitations. 

While the test results dsnonstrated that the program was having a 
significant Impact in Improving ashiffvertant scores some areas and not in 
others J the site visits and the interrf,CTB with key staff per soim^ revealed 
iJiat the pa*ogr am. Is acco^lishing other significant humanistic goals not . — 
measured by standardized test scores, ~ . = 

The project sho"^d be continued based upon the findings reported 
ajDove. However J there are severd. recOTuendations which the project 



directors should consider for the futm*©. They ^es 

Xm ^pmd group oounsrilng activities * serious thou^t should 
be given to making each counselor or team responsible for. 
conducting a minimum niamber of groups each smester^ depend- 
ing upon experience J eaqpartise of the counselor and the 
facilities available in schoolj 
2. Modify the rtferral procedure so that each counad,or or tesnj 
working with Title I personn^ j identify a minlmura of 100 
students who mi^t bmtf it f rom intmsive treatments : This 
effort should be a major ttanist during the early part of 
each ssnestOTj 

3m Maintain the in-service traljiing programs for both oounsriors 
and the family assiatants in the content areas id^tifiedj 
aid in effective t&sm a^roaches. Oonnselors shoid.d continue 
to receive training in group counBd.ing and more extOTsive 
trsdning in using and supervising pw apref esslonals. 

U* E^^lors various methods which would ensure closer prof easionri 
dialo^e between Supportive Services personnel and Htla I 
teachers I 

So Institiutej on a limited basis^ Interschool TrLsltation 

activities so that effective practices and teclmiques are 
shared J 

6a Encour^e innovative practices such as group counsriing 

prop*^s for studKits and their parmtsj 
?• : Strove the „facilitiea .3Ji..sdiools w^ inadecpiate qiifirters 

8* Institutejirfiere possible J a team selection process^ involving 
. . iDoth the program supei^sor and the host principal^ in the place 
ment of personnd. into the progrOTiB ' 



Appendix A 

PROGRAM ABSTRACT - SUPPOBTITO SERYIOES PROGRAM 



FmJCa NO. Qg^696l8 



The Supportive Ser^ceg Progrm proyided a □oordinated p of 
supplCTienta^ couneaLing and family consultation to disadvantaged high . 
school etudents who were referred from one of three Title I progr^si 
Ranedlal Reading (#09-69613) j Rmedial MathOTatios (^ 
Native Language ^^ts J Biglish as a Second Language (#09 -6961U)* The , 
program concentrated its tfforts on students who attended the re-- 
Fiediation alasses at least 60j£ of the time ^ was designed to re- 
inforce the student *s cognitive growth in these ronedlri areaSe 

The treatment group consisted of all subjects 1^ received In- . 
timsive serri^ces of at least 10 ^all group sessions or 12 Individual 
sessi©nsfW^2B73)# Of these 1703 were rtf erred f ran Readingj 96U 
f roifi Mathsnatics and 206 from English as a Second Language. . The 
Control group consisted of a subset of the treatm©it ^©up who par- 
ticipated in the same main component in the previous year or; s 
and who did not receive intensive service during the previous period 
(N^106i)* Of these 803 were from Reading! a2 f poti Mathaaatlcs and 
19 frOTi ELo 

Correlated t^ tests comp^lng the av©*^e montliy gain of the 
treatment vs control groups revealed the following findings i 

Is The subjects servioed from ROTedlri Reading showed ^^^s 

significant ImprovaiiQit in grades JjlOjlljand 12 when the treat- . 
ment length was for 1 year^ ^id in ^ades 9 and 10>riien the 
treatment length was for 1 sonestero Grades 11^ m 
an improved monthly gain but statistic^ ■ significance ^/jas not' 
reached at the mO$ levC-e ' 



2# ^evsub jects serviced from Remedial Mathmatlcs showed aji 
Improved average monthly gainj however these gains were 
not statistically signifiGant at the aO^levela 

3* The nUiiiber of subjects available fr^ the ESL population was 
axtrmely sm^j N«19j ^d3he..res did not reveal 
statistically significant gainse 

The site visits and interviews-trtth key staff mmbers. revealed that 
the program was having a s^mjioant positive tff ect in taproving attendance 
andv home-school relatlonshlps| maJcing _ appropriate referrals to medlcri j 
psychological j educationaL and vocational agencies j rainliniglng mpedl- 
ments to learnlngi and aihaicing positive attitudinal changeee 
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